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THE SEPTUAGmT.* 

By Pkofessob Geobge H. Schoddb, Ph. D., 

Capital TTnivereity, Columbus, Ohio. 



INTEODUCTOEY. 



For the problems of lower or textual criticism the versions of the Old Testa- 
ment have a greater relative value than those of the New. While in the critical 
apparatus of the New Testament the ancient versions occupy only a secondary 
and subordinate rank over against the manuscripts as the primary authorities, 
the condition of affairs in the Old Testament department is almost the exact 
opposite of this. The reason of this is, that the versions antedate by many 
centuries the oldest existing Hebrew manuscripts. Of the latter there are 
indeed a very great number in existence, but none that were written before the 
tenth or eleventh century. The oldest Hebrew manuscript known is probably 
the Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus, written in the year 916, with the Baby- 
lonian system of punctuation. The text of the prophets from this codex was pub- 
lished in 1876 by Professor Hermann L. Strack. "Wellhausen, who is a fair judge 
in these matters, says in his fourth edition of Bleek's Introduction to the Old 
Testament, ? 275, that the manuscripts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
belong to the very oldest. To this must yet be added, that, according to the view 
of Lagarde, the most prominent scholar in Old Testament text-critical work, and 
maintained with a considerable show of argument as early as 1863 in his Eemarks 
on the Greek Translation of the Proverbs, pp. 1 and 2, " our Hebrew manuscripts 
of the Old Testament all go back to a single copy, the very corrections of whose 
mistakes in writing have been copied by them, and whose errors, which accident- 
ally found their way into it, have been reproduced." Accordingly we would 
practically have but the equivalent of one single Hebrew manuscript, which 
served as an archetype for all the rest. The date assigned to this archetype is the 
reign of the Emperor Adrian, 117 to 138 A. D. (Lagarde, Symmicta, 50 sqq.). 
This view was expressed previously in 1853 by Justus Olshausen, and is adopted 
with great confidence by Cornill in his revision of the text of Ezekiel (1886, p. 6 
sqq.). If this hypothesis should prove to be correct, then internal reasons would 
come to the aid of external reasons in diminishing materially the value of the 
traditional Massoretic text for the purposes of lower criticism. However, this 
hypothesis has not been able to win for itself anything like a consensus of schol- 
ars. Wellhausen, indeed, (§ 294), calls it a " plausible " theory, but ridicules the 
date assigned by Lagarde, while more conservative scholars reject the whole as a 
castle built in the air, and ascribe the wonderful agreement of the Hebrew manu- 
scripts to the scrupulous care of the Jewish scholars. 



* The writer would state that this and some other articles on the versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, which may be expected to follow, are not intended to bring forward any new data or dis- 
coveries, but, for the benefit of students and readers in general, to give merely a bird's-eye view 
of the status of investigation with regard to these versions. 
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The versions, however, all represent an earlier date of the Old Testament 
text. The Septuagint, restored to Its original readings, would antedate by twelve 
hundred years at least the earliest Hebrew manuscript extant and bring us almost 
as near to some of the Old Testament autographs as the Sinaiticus and the Vati- 
canus do to the original copies of the New Testament books. The further fact, 
that in a number of books the Septuagint text varies from the Massoretic to so 
marked a degree that the conclusion is almost unavoidable that the translators 
had before them a recension of the Hebrew text differing from the present Masso- 
retic, opens the way to critical possibilities that are of peculiar interest and 
importance. 

For a further reason the study of the Septuagint is now timely. For the 
first time in the history of Old Testament research scholars are trying systematic- 
ally and with trustworthy scientific methods to work out the problems of textual 
criticism. While in the New Testament field this was the first of the great 
problems that reached a practical settlement, and in the texts of Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort we have the application of an agreement of 
methods satisfactory to about all the specialists, and thereby also practically one 
resultant text of the New Testament, in the Old Testament department this 
problem is only now beginning to be thoroughly discussed, and the burning ques- 
tion is yet in regard to the methods and principles that must control this investi- 
gation. The great work done in the Old Testament line in the past decade and 
century has been in the line of higher criticism. But in the further prosecution 
of this work, scholars are constantly hampered by the fact that the problems of 
lower criticism have not yet been settled. New Testament scholarship in this 
regard followed the more logical order of research, but its task was easier. 

Now there is a general consensus among all scholars, both the more critical 
and the conservative, that in the text-critical work of the Old Testament the 
Septuagint has a most important work to do. The differences arise when the 
degree and manner in which this version should be allowed to influence or modify 
the current Massoretic text are under discussion. 

OEIGIN OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 

Concerning the origin of the Septuagint as a whole we have absolutely no 
external historical testimony whatever. All we possess is testimony of a debata- 
ble character concerning the translation made of the Pentateuch. There exists a 
letter, beyond all doubt spurious, which claims to have been written by Aristeas 
(or Aristseas, as Josephus calls him), a man high in authority at the court of 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus (283-247 B. C), addressed to his brother Philocrates. 
This letter states that Demetrius Phalereus, the chief librarian at Alexandria, 
proposes to King Ptolemy to enrich his library by having a translation of the Jew- 
ish law-book made for it. The king agrees to this, and sends an embassy con- 
sisting of his chief of guards, Andrew, and Aristeas, the author of the letter, to 
Jerusalem with rich presents to the high priest Eleazar, asking him to send old 
and worthy and wise men, six out of each tribe, to Alexandria, where they were 
to translate the law-book for the royal library. Eleazar sends the seventy-two 
men, who take with them a precious manuscript of the Pentateuch written in 
golden letters. After having been royally entertained by the king, Demetrius 
conducts them to the island of Pharus, where they could work undisturbed. 
When they had come to an agreement on a section, Demetrius wrote down the 
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yerslon. The whole work was completed in seventy-two days. A copy of the 
translation was given to the Jewish community at Alexandria, who officially and 
solemnly adopted it. The letter of Aristeas is very long and goes minutely into 
details in describing the visit to Jerusalem and the colloquy held with King 
Ptolemy. It was first printed in 1601, and the best edition is found in Merx, 
Archiv., 1868. 

What is the value of this Aristeas letter ¥ Its character is such that, without 
a dissenting voice, scholars are agreed that it is apocryphal and valueless as direct 
historical testimony. The majority agree that it contains a kernel of historical 
truth, but what the extent of this truth is, does not seem so clear. Wellhausen, 
in Bleek ('i 279) and in his article on the Septuagint, in Vol. XXI. of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, regards it as settled by the letter that the Septuagint transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch was done at Alexandria during the reign of Ptolemy II. 
All the rest of the letter he regards as literary decoration and ornamentation. 
Schiirer, in his Jewish People in the time of Jesus Christ, Second Part, § 33, an 
authority, at least equal if not better than Wellhausen, regards this as merely a 
possibility, but by no means certain. For the details of the discussion we refer 
to the authors mentioned. So much, however, is certain, that the Aristeas 
account at an early day found acceptance among the Jews. Philo, (De vita Moyses, 
II., ? 5-7) knows of it in detail, and Josephus {Antiq., XII., 2) reproduces it 
almost in full as an historical fact. 

A second direct testimony is from Aristobulus, of Alexandria, the oldest 
Jewish philosopher, who wrote a work on the Interpretation of the Sacred Laws, 
which he dedicated to King Ptolemy Philometer (180-145 B. C), of which an 
extract has been preserved by the church historian Eusebius [Prceparatio Evan- 
gelica, XIII., 12, 1-2). Here Aristobulus maintains that Plato already was 
acquainted with the law-book of the Jews, and that the chief contents of the book 
had been translated into Greek even before the days of Demetrius Phalereus. 
From this it would seem that the author knew of a tradition about the Greek ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch differing to a degree from that given by Aristeas. But 
whether this vague statement confirms the accounts of Aristeas or makes it his- 
torically still more unreliable, it would be difficult to say. The individual view 
in the matter depends upon the amount of probability to be given to the Aristeas 
letter. 

Concerning the translation of the other books in the Septuagint we have abso- 
lutely no historical record whatever. The name of a "Version of the Seventy," 
an abbreviation for seventy-two, was gradually transferred from the Pentateuch 
to the whole work. 

But if we have no direct testimony as to the terminus a, quo we are more for- 
tunate in having some of reasonable reliance for the terminus ad quern of the ver- 
sion. In tlie prologue to Ecclesiasticus, the translator, who in 132 B. C. went to 
Egypt, remarks that in his day there existed Greek versions, not only of the 
law, but also of the prophets and the other books (6 vdfioe ml al npo<p7!Teiai kuX to, luiwa 
Tav pcp?Mv). There can be little or no doubt that he here refers to the Septuagint 
version, which, at that date, must have been completed. This is corroborated 
by the further fact that the most ancient relics of Jewish literature, preserved in 
extracts by Alexander Polyhistor, and recorded by Eusebius in his Prmp. Evang., 
IX., all show acquaintance with the Septuagint (cf . for details, Schurer, 1. c, i 33). 
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It is then almost entirely internal evidence to which we must appeal for informa- 
tion concerning the origin of this historic version. It will appear later on that 
diversities in the manner of translation in the various parts are so great, that the 
idea of one man or one set of men having made this version is entirely excluded. 
Beyond a doubt a beginning was made with the law, which, as also is seen from 
internal reasons, originated in Alexandria, and was known to Demetrius, who 
wrote under Ptolemy IV. (222-205 B. C). Whether the translation of the law 
is to be attributed to the Jewish influence or to the literary ambition of the Ptole- 
mies, is a much discussed question, for which only a possibly, scarcely a probably, 
correct answer can be given. That the other books were translated under Jewish 
auspices is highly probable, as they could not possess literary importance suffi- 
ciently to tempt a Greek translator. The work of translating the whole Hebrew 
codex into Greek may have occupied a generation or two, or even a whole century. 
External and internal evidences will scarcely admit of going further than has been 
•done in the above remarks. 

THE CHAEACTBE OF THE TEANSLATION. 

The first thing that strikes the student when comparing the Septuagint text 
with the Hebrew is the difEerences of agreement and disagreement existing 
between the Greek and the original texts in the different books. Some agree 
almost word for word ; as is the case especially with the Pentateuch and in a 
smaller measure with several of the hagiographa, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, 
and Chronicles. Others, again, vary exceedingly, the worst in this regard being, 
in the view of most scholars, the Book of Isaiah. Unfortunately special investi- 
gations of all the books have not yet been made, so as to allow a judgment on the 
whole. Lagarde has examined the Book of Proverbs ; Bickell, that of Job ; HoUen- 
berg, that of Joshua; Wellhausen, the text of Samuel; and within the past few 
years exhaustive investigations of the text of Ezekiel and of Micah have been 
made, though from different stand-points and diverging results on the merits of 
the Septuagint, the former by Comill, the latter by Kyssel. The differences 
between the Greek and Hebrew are often many and of much greater importance 
than the great bulk of various readings in the New Testament manuscripts. In 
a large number of instances the Greek contains matter not found in the Hebrew, 
as, e. g., in the Books of Ezra and Daniel, and to a lesser degree in such Books as 
Job and Proverbs. In other cases matter found in the Hebrew is omitted or 
abridged in the Greek. In many cases the Greek is an incorrect translation of 
the present Hebrew text, the cause of the false rendition being still traceable to a 
misunderstanding of the Hebrew. This is particularly the case in the more difll- 
cult poetical and prophetic books. The writer recently compared word for word 
the Greek text of the Proverbs with the original. Not only were there many 
omissions found, but on the average only about one sentence in three was what 
could be regarded as a good translation, although in many instances the source of 
the poor rendering could yet be discovered. No better and more thankworthy 
work could be found for a student seeking to understand the character of the 
vexed problem of the relation between the Septuagint and the Massoretic text 
than working through the prolegomena and critical apparatus to Comill 's Ezekiel. 
This does not mean that it is necessary to adopt Cornlll's conclusions. There are 
yet worlds to conquer in the Septuagint investigations. 
*3 
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The language of the Septuagint is most remarkable. It is almost incorrect to 
say that it is Greek. Plato and Aristotle would have been able to understand but 
little of the non-historical portions. The Greek is entirely under the spell of the 
Hebrew. The Septuagint has a language of its own. Naturally the difficulties 
are not in the grammatical line ; they are almost entirely in the lexical. A Greek 
word which in one of its uses corresponds to a Hebrew word in one of its uses, is 
at once made the equivalent of the latter in all its figurative applications; and 
even more than this, also In its emplojonent for clauses, phrases, and peculiar 
idioms. Because, e. g., the Greek didw^u in its basal sense is the equivalent of the 
Hebrew n a than, it is at once compelled to do service in every sense and every 
connection in which the latter can be employed. And when it comes to the use 
of Old Testament words of peculiar theological or ethical importance, such as 
S6^a, upijvri, and others, they are used in senses of which the classical Greek lexicon 
knows absolutely nothing. It is for this reason that even so good a Greek dic- 
tionary as "Liddell and Scott" is useless for Septuagint work. A Septuagint 
lexicon is a great desideratum, which, however, can scarcely be filled until the 
Septuagint text itself has been better settled. As yet a good Hebrew dictionary 
and an accurate knowledge of Greek are indispensable requisites for close Septua- 
gint work. 

But the very awkwardness in the language, which robs it of nearly all its 
value as a piece of literature, is of the greatest advantage for the very work for 
which Christian scholarship desires to use the Septuagint, namely, to determine 
the character of the Hebrew text of which the Septuagint is a translation. As 
matters now stand it is as a rule no diflScult matter to re-translate the Greek and 
thus reconstruct the Hebrew original. Its very faults make it a valuable aid for 
text-critical work. Were the translation less slavish and less barbarized with 
Hebraisms, this could not be the case. 

HISTOBT OF THE TBAJ^SLATION. 

The so-called translation of the Seventy rapidly won its way into official 
recognition among the Hellenistic Jews. The oldest writers of whom we have any 
knowledge that they used the LXX. are Demetrius and Eupolemus. After them 
we find PhUo using the translation, at least of the Pentateuch, as equally author- 
itative with the original. The same is done, though not to the same degree, by 
Josephus. The majority of the New Testament writers make use of the Septua- 
gint translation, especially Mark and Paul. Indeed the whole lexical material 
of the New Testament is based upon the iisus loquendi of the LXX. In this 
regard the method pursued by Cremer in his New Testament Lexicon is more cor- 
rect than that of Trench in his Synonyms, who develops the New Testament 
words out of the classical Greek in a rather one-sided manner. The use and 
honor of the LXX. in the Christian Church, as well as the perception that it was 
not in every particular a true version, led to the preparation of the three well- 
known later Greek versions, namely, the intensely literal one of Aquila, that of 
Theodotion, in which he tries to compromise between the Hebrew text and the 
current LXX. version, and that of Symmachus, the Ebionite, which adheres to the 
Hebrew original but translates into readable Greek. Fragments of these versions 
are preserved in the Hexapla. In the ordinary Septuagint editions Theodotion's 
translation of Daniel has been substituted for the old version. No one of the 
existing MSS. contains the old koiv^ or original text of the LXX., although schol- 
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ars axe substantially agreed that we have a near approach to it in B, or the Vati- 
canus. CorniU's investigations have made this more probable than it was before. 
But we have the testimony of patristic literature that at a relatively early date 
the discrepancies between the old LXX. and the Veritas Hebraica, as Jerome and 
others call it, led to a revision of the text. Of these revisions there were three. 
The first and most important was made by Origen (185-254 A. D.) in his Hexapla. 
He made the common text the basis of his investigations, and corrected the text 
chiefly after the Greek translations made later from the Hebrew, especially Theo- 
dotion's. He designated the phis and minus of the edition by critical marks. The 
value of this edition is reduced to a minimum by the fact that Origen seems not 
to have been consistent in his methods, as is seen chiefly from the Syriac Hexapla. 
The Origen text was published by Eusebius and Pamphilus of Csesarea, and 
became the ofiScial text of Palestine. The revision of Hesychius was accepted by 
the church of Egypt and that of Lucianus by the churches of Constantinople and 
Antioch. The patristic citations on these points are found in full in Wellhausen's 
Bleek (?? 282,283). 

In this way the old LXX. text in its original character was lost and sup- 
planted by revisions made avowedly to conform the Greek to the accepted 
Hebrew text of the day. The great work then to be done by Septuagint scholars 
is to discover again, if possible, the original kow^ text and thus learn what the real 
Septuagint was. It is a work of extraordinary difficulty to investigate the manu- 
scripts of the version and, if possible, classify them in such a manner as to lead to 
the solution of this problem. A beginning, and a good one, has been made by 
Lagarde, who has begun the publication of what he considers the Lucianus 
recensions, and further work in this line has been done by CorniU's classification. 

THE TALUE OF THE VERSION. 

A partial answer to this has already been given in the above, and a full 
answer, in so far as this can be given at all at this stage of inquiry, will flow 
naturally from what has been stated. While the exegetical value, especially for 
individual passages, cannot be estimated at too high a rate, the chief advantage 
to the Bible student must and always will lie in the text-critical help afforded by 
the LXX. Until the original text of the LXX. has been re-discovered in so far as 
this can ever be done, and thus the critical status of the version as such been 
determined, the use of the Greek for the Hebrew text or interpretation must be 
decided in each individual instance on the merits of the case in question. No 
general rule for the use of the LXX. in this regard can yet be given. Such a 
rule would infallibly lead to a misuse, as it has where rash attempts at generaliza- 
tion have been made. The writer has treated of this phase of the general problem 
in detail in the New York Independent, September 27, 1888, and begs to be per- 
mitted to refer to that article. 

EDITIONS OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 

The editions of the Septuagint are many. The best known and most used is 
the so-called Sixtina, of 1587. This is the traditional text. Fortunately it is also 
a comparatively good one, being based in general upon the best MS. of the LXX. 
extant, namely, the Vaticanus. Tischendorf has also published an edition, which 
was, however, only a slight improvement on the Sixtina. This was still the case 
when la Nestle's edition of Tischendorf some variant readings of the other uncials 
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were appended. The magnificent fac-simile reproduction of the Vaticanus, 
published in Rome 1868-1881, prepared the way for a really good edition of the 
text. This Professor Swete has begun to publish, issuing the first volume at 
Cambridge, containing Genesis to IV. Kings.* Here the genuine Vaticanus text, 
which deviates considerably from the Sixtina, is reproduced, together with such 
readings from the other leading MSS. as to give the reader the best critical mate- 
rial on hand for the study of the Septuagint version. No other edition should 
now be used for Septuagint work. 
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IV. THE PINAL COMPLETION. 

a. THE EESUEEECTION AND THE JUDGMENT OF THE WOELD. 

Through the opposition of the nations of the world to the Messiah, the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom is brought to an end, and the judgment and separation of the 
godless nations from the earth which is renewed as the dwelling-place for the 
people of God, begin. The resurrection is not general, but is for Israel alone. 
Maimonides says: "The resurrection of the dead is a fundamental article of 
Moses, our teacher, — peace to him 1— but it comes only to the righteous." Resur- 
rection is the prerogative of those who participate in the Kingdom of God ; the 
godless are already dead in life. It is accomplished only in the Holy Land. 
Those who have not studied the law cannot rise again. Such is the general repre- 
sentation in the talmudic literature. Some, however, maintain a resurrection for 
the heathen, but say that they do not remain in life, but sink back into death 
again. Generally the resurrection is contemplated distinctively as a reward of 
righteousness, i. e. observance of the law. 

The heathen and the disobedient (who have despised their circumcision and 
renounced the Covenant) in Israel go direct at death to Gehinnom and receive 
their just punishment (cf . Luke 16:23). " Gehinnom, which is for'Israel a Purga- 
tory, is for the heathen the place of punishment ; it is not in its original purpose 
designed for Israel." Those who in Israel despise the sign of the Covenant, e. g. 
the Samaritans, are reckoned as heathen and are destined for Gehinnom. There 
are unpardonable sins which consign even Israelites forever to Gehinnom. 

Those who fall into Gehinnom suffer pain and torment and at length com- 
plete annihilation. Their pain is caused by the darkness, fire and brimstone of 
the place. If one applies himself incessantly to prayer, his fire may be somewhat 
cooled. The tears of the righteous falling into the place, cool its fires. The reason 
why brimstone is so nauseating is that it is designed for the punishment of Hell. 
The smell of it is a premonition of its use. Are these sufferings everlasting or do 
they terminate in absolute annihilation ? Both views are found ; the latter is the 



* Cf . a notice of this work in The Old Testament Sttjdent, October, 1888. 
+ Concluded from the November number. 



